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the most popular man in the State. Nashville
gave him the first of what was destined to be a
long series of tumultuous receptions; and within
a month the news came that \Yilliam Henry Har-
rison had resigned his commission and that Jack-
son had been appointed a major general in the
army of the United States, with command in the
southwestern district, including Mobile and New
Orleans. "Thus did the frontier soldier, who
eighteen months earlier had not commanded an
expedition or a detachment, come to occupy the
highest rank in the army of his country. No other
man in that country's service since the Revolution
has risen to the top quite so quickly."1

By his appointment Jackson became the even-
tual successor of General Wilkinson, with head-
quarters at New Orleans. His first move, however,
was to pay a visit to Mobile; and on his way
thither, in August, 1814, he paused in the Creek
country to garner the fruits of his late victory.
A council of the surviving chiefs was assembled
and a treaty was presented, with a demand that it
be signed forthwith. The terms took the Indians
aback, but argument was useless. The whites
were granted full rights to maintain military posts

1 Bassett, The Life of Andrew Jackson, vol. i, p. 123.